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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



have involved both in the same fate." And tion, were it not that I wish to shew those in ci- 
notwithstanding that a probable means referred j vilized life, what the poor, ignorant, and un- 
to, in the publication we quote from, of tracing ! cultivated savages of New Zealand are capable 



the catastrophe of La Pcrouse, has, in the pre- 
sent discovery, been totally disregarded and 
unanswered, not one of the " hundred silver 
and bronze, and six hundred other medals of 
different Irinds," struck for the occasion, and 
taken out in La Soussole and L' Astrolabe, 
having been found by Captain Dillon, (and all 
cannot certainly be supposed to have been ex- 
pended in the outward voyage ;) yet we con- 
ceive Captain Dillon's object has been fully 
answered, for on his arrival at Mannicolo, he 
obtained such further testimony, as to corro- 
borate his opinion, and remove all doubt upon 
this interesting question. 

But a voyage of this kind naturally em- 
braces other views, and may be made the me- 



of doing, and how susceptible they are of the 
sentiment of gratitude."— Vol. I. p. 91, 92, 93. 

At Hobart Town, where the vessel touches 
for supplies, the Captain is tried and sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment, for an assault on the 
Doctor; and we have in his statement, an ad- 
mirable specimen of his devotedness to the ob- 
ject of the expedition ; he is now in prison : — 

" In order to frustrate the Doctor's designs, 
I removed my servant, Martin Bushart, from 
the ship, to a friend's house, and sent Mr. Ross, 
the other interpreter, to Port Jackson ; so 
that if the ship's command were wrested from 
me, there remained no interpreters on board, 
nor a person who knew the latitude or longi- 
tude of Mannicolo. Martin Bushart declared 



dium of acquiring much valuable information ; that he would never abandon me, and that 
of this truth our author appears unhappily too; should he be forced on board under any other 
little aware, judging from the large portion of' commander, they might beware of the con- 
his work occupied in absurd and irrelevant per-; sequences, the moment he landed at Mannicolo 

sonal details. A certain Dr. Tytler accom- ; or Tacopia Vol. I. pages 152, 153. 

panies the expedition, as naturalist; his objects j The second volume opens with an account 
are thus illustrated by the Chevalier. The ' of the manners and customs of the Friendly 
Doctor was to have procured specimens for the Islanders, avowedly extracted from Mr. Mari- 
Asiatic Society, and observed, "that it was Inert work; so far as the acknowledgment, this 
immaterial whether it were clods of dried mud, ; " is all fair, and above board ;" but it can scarcely 
or stones of any 6ort, so that he brought a [ be held in any sense reconcileable with propri. 
large cargo, it would answer the purpose, as ety, that nearly the fourth of a volume of a 



there was no person, he said, in the Asiatic 
Society, capable of judging as to their quali- 
ties." — Vol. I. p. 90. This must doubtless 



work, purporting to be original, should be oc- 
cupied by a detail already before the public ; 
and beside that Captain Dillon's voyage was 



be highly gratifying information to the Society, ] not made to verify Mr. Mariner's statement, 

coming from a quarter so authentic j his reason for drawing thus largely on the la- 

As an example of the author's peculiar bors of another, is a very unsatisfactory sort 



notions of gratitude, we quote the following 
passage : — " The Doctor favored me with 
another long letter to-day, on the subject 
of holding examinations in his cabin, to 
which I had not time to reply; but I men- 
tioned to my New-Zealand friends, that the 



of plea for having resorted to this expedient to 
swell his work. If Mr. Mariner's production 
be " highly valuable and interesting," we sub- 
mit it should be left in the unmolested enjoy- 
ment of its honors. The somewhat inconsis- 
tent addition of Captain Dillon, " that the work 



Doctor wished to converse with them. They lis in comparatively few hands," supersedes, 
replied, we have seen the Doctor abuse you 'however, afl reasoning upon the subject. Within 
very much at Diamond Harbour; you are our 'the limits of this extract, the following start- 



friend and protector ; you have brought us 
from our native country, over a sea three 
months' long, (referring to the length of the 
voyage from New Zealand,) and you have vic- 
tualled and clothed us ; you have also loaded 
us with presents to take to our country ; you 
ere the relation of our fathers and friends in 
New Zealand ; we are therefore directed by 
our God to fight for you. These men that 
are not your friends cannot be ours. We will 
not speak to the Doctor, we will kill and eat 
him, if he land in our country." 

On hearing this plain statement, I did " not 
wish to force them to converse with the Doc- 



ling conclusion is found ; the people of Tonga 
are spoken of, — 

" When all things are taken into considera- 
tion regarding the connubial system of these 
people, their notions of chastity, and their ha- 
bits in respect of it, we shall have no reason 
to say but what they keep tolerably well within 
those bounds which honor and decency dictate ; 
and if it be asked what effect this system has 
upon the welfare and happiness of society, it may 
be safely answered, that there is not the least 
appearance of any bad effect." — Vol. II. p. 4. 

We had purposed to pass over in silence the 
revolting detail with which the first volume 



tor, knowing it to be useless ; I, however, re- opens, as possessing no interest in connexion 
commended them, for the sake of their New \ with the ostensible object of the work; but 
Zealand God, and all my friends and relations j we do not fliink we ought to dismiss it without 
in their country, on no account to molest the marking our sense of the wanton and barba- 



filled. Captain Robson was very much dis- 
pleased at this trick played on him, by a savage 
and cunning people ; and vowed vengeance 
against his old and faithful allies, whose */o- 
machs he had so often helped to glut with the 
flesh of their enemies." — VoL I. pages 7, 8. 

The benefits should be manifold and great, 
that Europeans confer in their visits to these 
newly discovered countries, they are for the 
most part so dearly paid for by the inhabitants ; 
but these were cannibals, — true ; and what are 
we to call those, who in this instance, supplied 
these inhuman feasts ? Their worst qualities 
are here taken hold of, and even nurtured to 
further the ends of traffic ; and upon the least 
imputed breach of faith, they are slaughtered ; 
retaliation naturally follows, and then we have 
the history of the massacre of the cutter's 
crew of the Hunter, by the Fejee savages ! 

Captain Dillon in his preface, deprecates cri- 
ticism, on the plea of the nature of his educa- 
tion and professional habits, disqualifying him 
for the task of authorship ; but he who is con- 
scious he conveys important and useful infor. 
mation, has not much to apprehend from this 
cause ; whilst on the other hand it must be 
observed, few have made more valuable addi- 
tions, or in garb more gracefully befitting, to 
our store of knowledge in latter times, than 
the author's professional contemporaries. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

On the Constitution of the Church and State ,< 
according to the idea of each ; with aids to. 
ward a right judgment on the late Catholic 
Bill. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq.— London, 
Hurst, Chance and Co. 1830. p. p. 227. 

Coleridge's prose is like his conversation, 
rambling and strange ; and often so involved 
and parenthetical, that it requires a very sharp 
look out ahead, to see what the man would be 
at ; but ever and anon it is redeemed by some 
noble burst of intellect and sound principle, 
and right feeling. We love his poetry, and 
could scarcely venture to speak evil of him, 
even if we thought it, which we do not : but 
we think he would do wiselwr net to plunge 
too deep in politics, for he carries his German 
metaphysics with him there, and leads one to 
very little that is practical in his conclusions. 
In treating of such questions, however, it is 
a very great relief to escape from the petty 
projects, and personal violence of party politi- 
cians, to the high and ennobling views of a 
pldlosopher, although eccentric or even vision- 
ary. The political character of the work pre- 
cludes us from that minute consideration of its 
contents, which would otherwise be due to the 
deservedly high reputation of the author. 



Doctor ; saying that if they did, Lord Corn- 
bermere, who had behaved so kind [kindly] to 
them, and appointed this ship to carry them 



rous outrage recorded, which Captain Dillon 
very properly attributes to the proceedings of 
the commander of the vessel. Yet whilst we 



home, would be angry. The prince paid j agree that the author's detail fully bears out 
some attention to this remonstrance ; but his ' this opinion, we must add, that the following 
excellency, Morgan M'Murragh, was inflexi- j passage, is not the language of one hostile to 
hie in his resolution, and openly declared, that such barbarities. 

it was positively his intention, to have the poorj " The chiefs and men of consequence kept 
Doctor grilled as an entertainment for his nu-jaway from the ship, being apprehensive they 
merous wives and friends, the first opportunity i might be detained as hostages, until their en- 
that offered, after his arrival in the river Tha- ! gagements* of loading the vessel were ful- 
nus in New Zealand. I 

« I should not have mentioned this conversa-] ^l™ ^P**™" 4 a PP*» ra » **™ »«■ —*T 



Political Fragments; by Robert Forsyth, Esq. 
Advocate. — Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and 

Cadell, London, 1830. 

We used to look on Robert Forsyth only as a 
man well known to the Edinburgh people, and 
the Glasgow folk, and the Paisley bodies, as a 
plodding mechanical sort of lawyer, steady and 
slow, never brilliant, nor ever silly. His ' Beau- 
ties of Scotland' first taught his countrymen 
that he had eyes for something beyond mere 
black letter and parchment ; and the present 
little work affords abundant evidence that the 
study of the law, has not given reason the sole 
dominion over the less sober faculties of his 



